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To Librarians. 


WE HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT WE HAVE 
BEEN APPOINTED*SOLE AGENTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE SALE 
OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


Messrs A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
(The Well-known Publishers ef Folk Qances and Wesical Games). 


Their list includes the following important works :-— | 
Crampton—Tue Dance Boox .... 12/6 net 


Crampton-Wollaston—Tag Sonc Pray Boox .... a 
Crawford—Fo.k AND GAMES... 
Crawtord—Dramatic GAMES AND Dances 
Crawford—Ruvtams op CaitpHoop 


Geary—Foik Dances of CzecHo-SLOVAKIA 
Shafter—Dramatic DANGERS For CHILDREN 


Rath—Agstuetic DANCING  ... 10/6 net 

Taft—Tecunigue OF PAGEANTRY Re we 

These publications are invaluable ior Libraries, Schools, _ 
Play Centres, etc. 


Catalogues will be sent om application to : 


GRAFTON & CoO., 


COPTIC HOUSE, 7 & 8 COPTIC wih 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AT the beginning of a new volume we usually take a retrospective 
view of the period covered by the last volume. We do not propose 
to do so this year other than to remark that it has been a time 
unmarked by any special feature, but, nevertheless, a most inter- 
esting one. The main characteristic of the time was the sudden 
imperative demand for economy, or rather for lopping off public 
activities by means of “‘ the Axe,”’ and most libraries have suffered 
somewhat from retrenchments more or less severe. On the whole, 
however, they have survived the ordeal well. Their record has 
been their salvation in part, but their present performance so 
completely justifies them that even in reactionary districts the 
vocal library critic is regarded as a survival rather than a serious 
person. The figures of issues show that never before did libraries 
occupy so large a place in the practical esteem of the public—the 
esteem which is shown by the use made of them. 


* * * 


Holidays, and then the Conference, will be preoccupations 
of library workers at this time. We have not yet seen the voting 
papers for the Library Association Council, but we understand 
that several new candidates will be before the members. In this 
connection we would ask our readers to consider the record of each 
candidate before they vote. Sentiment and long-knowledge are 
excellent things which we should be the last to discount ; but in 
these difficult days practical service is required, and no candidate 
should be elected or re-elected who desires to be a member of the 
Council but has shown that he has no time or inclination to work 
for our common objects. 

* * * * 


The Conference arrangements seem to be ample ones this year, 
and they have been made much earlier than usual, we are glad to 
say. If there is a criticism that we can make, it js that the pro- 
gramme is too crowded. Our next number will be a Conference 
number in which will appear several features of interest to those 
who go to Cardiff—and, for that matter, to those who do not. 


* * * * 


We have received the first ‘publication of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the L.A., a folder of four pages entitled “ Education and 
Public Libraries,”’ in which are reprinted without comment reasoned 
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commendations of Libraries by Mr. Fisher, Viscount Burnham, 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir James M. Barrie, Mr. W. J. Locke and Mr. 
J. R. Clynes. These deserve the widest circulation, and are, we 
trust, only the beginning of a much more extensive campaign. 
Every librarian should buy a thousand and send them to every 
useful person in his district. The pamphlet proves that the Publicity 
Committee means to work. 
* * * * 


We hear on good authority that the Provost of University 
College, in reply to a request that librarians over 25 should be given 
the same concessions, in connexion with Matriculation, that are 
given to accountants, dentists and similar persons, has declared 
that the library professton is not organized and that such a request 
would be more properly made in five years’ time. This is so aston- 
ishing a position, having regard to the requirements in education 
(for example) of the accountant and librarian respectively, that 
we must return to the matter next month. Meanwhile, if he has 
been reported aright, we hope that Sir Gregory Foster can be 
persuaded to tell us frankly what he means. 


* 


It is a healthy sign as a whole that over 500 candidates sat in 
the L.A. Examinations, of whom about one-fourth were entrants 
for the Preliminary Test. If the sectional examinations had an 
average of 62 candidates we should have been better pleased than 
we are now. For some reason the basic studies in librarianship, 
Literary History and Bibliography, are the least popular ; and that 
is not a healthy sign. Library Routine and Cataloguing should 
come much later in the study and should be based largely on 
experience. As it is, children of 16-17, certificated as proficients 
in these subjects, often are unable to distinguish Spenser from 
Spencer or Edwin Arnold from Matthew of that name. It is putting 
the cart before the horse, and leaves library workers uneducated. 


* * * * 


We cannot congratulate the anonymous writer of the 
“Current View ”’ in the June Record on ‘‘ The Woman Librarian.” 
This brief article sneers at women and their work in libraries in a 
manner which mere good taste should have forbidden. It is quite 
true that no woman in England has yet controlled a library with 
a circulation (say) of half-a-million, and therefore in important 
library positions she has not been tested; but it is useless to 
burk the fact that the average young woman entering on the 
work is better equipped than the average lad. To deny this is to 
deny the evidence of the senses. We hold no brief for women as 
against men librarians, and we agree that their achievements must 
prove their capacity, and only these can prove it. However, women 
have done good work in libraries, as the names of Misses Austen, 
Clarke, Fearnside, Frost, Gilbert, Gerard and Pierce should be 
sufficient to prove. Miss Gerard has actually been President of the 
L.A.A. ; that is to say, was deliberately chosen as their leader by 
the largest body of actual library workers in this country. 


= 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND ECONOMY 
By Wa A. Briscoe, F.L.A.* 


THE motto of many Public Libraries for many years has apparently 
been: ‘‘ FairH, Hope, AND—EcONomyY.” 

We have still /aith that sooner or later the work of Public 
Libraries will be universally recognised and adequately supported, 
and hope that this “consummation devoutly to be wished ” will 
not be far distant. 

But the greatest obstacle to these is Economy. 

The subject of “ Public Libraries and Economy” may not 
be as big a question as any of those discussed at the Genoa Con- 
ference, but to Library Authorities is is the question of the day ; 
for Economy (like the poor) is always with us. 

For many years Public Libraries have, paradoxically speaking, 
been existing upon Economy. They seem to have had a monopoly 
of it. Just as no home is complete without a certain much-adver- 
tised commodity, no library is considered complete without Economy. 

And let it be said to the credit of every Library Authority 
that they have exercised Economy to the fullest extent. 

But there is a vast difference between the real Economy and 
the ““ Economy ”’ in inverted commas. 

A dictionary definition of Economy—the real economy—is : 
“a judicious expenditure of money’; but “ sparingness in the 
spending of money, niggardliness,”’ is a definition of Parsimony, 
not of Economy. 

Lord Beaconsfield said : ‘‘ There can be no economy where there 
is no efficiency ’’—and this is true whether you are running a gigantic 
commercial undertaking, a railway system, or a public institution. 

The Library Association is rightly concerned about this loud 
cry for ‘‘ Economy,’’ because so much “economy” has been 
practised at the expense of Public Libraries in the past, and is 
being practised to-day. These institutions have been too long 
the Cinderellas of the municipal services. Public Libraries have 
been suffering from the “axe” ever since they first came into 
existence, and their present condition makes it impossible for any 
further “ cuts’’ to be practised. Any further attempt is an injustice 
to the people, and an obstacle to all possibility of progress. 

The Rt. Hon. Herbert Lewis, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, said recently : “‘ We shall all agree that 
money spent on Public Libraries will be money well spent, and to 
do nothing to develop Library facilities might easily prove a very 
false form of economy.”’ 

Nevertheless, there are false economists in some towns who 
are standing in the way of the welfare of many thousands of people 
by their policy of starving these institutions. They can stand no 
further “‘ cuts ’’ without seriously impairing their efficiency, hinder- 
ing their educational value, and in many cases without curtailing 
their services. 


*Paper read at the Joint Conference of the North-Central, 
North-Western, and North-Midland Associations, held at Buxton, 
June 23rd and 24th, 1922. 
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When the “ axe” was first prominent we thought of the Rt. 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher’s words: ‘‘ Wherever a Public Library is 
open careers are open—to every boy and girl who has a mind to 
profit by the resources made available’’; and we hoped that the 
Poet Laureate would burst into song (after George P. Morris)— 
thinking of each Public Library as a “‘ Tree of Knowledge,” and 
appealing to the man with the “ axe ’’—on behalf of the man in 
the street :— 

Good man, spare this Tree. 
Touch not a single bough. 
In youth it aided me ; 
It helps my children now. 

Some of this “‘ cutting ’’ at the expense of Libraries will affect 
future generations; but, of course, we can understand the 
uneducated mind of the type of “economist’’ who says: 
“ Posterity’s done nothing for me, so why should I do anything 
for posterity ? ”’ 

If you call starving an institution “ economy " then Economy 
requires a new definition—and that definition may be either 
parsimony, narrow-mindedness, short-sightedness, or even foolish- 
ness. Such so-called economy isn’t a virtue—it’s a DISEASE. 

You may “ economize’ on anything to a point of stupidity. 
For instance, when “ Mark Twain ’’ was present at the opening of 
the Kensal Rise Library in 1900, he stated: ‘‘ Truth is a valuable 
commodity—see that you economise it.”” Which proves that 
economy is a word open to ridicule. 

With all this economy-feeling electrifying (or polluting) the 
atmosphere, it is more than ever necessary for those concerned in 
the welfare of Public Libraries to endeavour to influence public 
opinion to the full appreciation of the value of Public Libraries. 

Realising the urgent necessity for publicity, I proposed to the 
Library Association that a special Publicity Committee should be 
formed, and it was mainly as the result of the support received from 
our Joint Conference of last year that a Publicity Committee came 
into existence—so it is appropriate that I should report briefly 
upon the health of the child to its foster-parents, so to speak. 

Briefly, the aims of the Publicity Committee are as follows :— 

To endeavour (by every means practicable) to influence 
public opinion to realise the necessity, importance, and value 
of Public Libraries in the educational and social welfare of 
the nation. 

To direct public attention to the fact that the work of 
Public Libraries has invariably been hindered by lack of 
adequate financial support, and that the present cry for 
“economy ”’ should not be permitted to starve such insti- 
tutions and stifle their progress. 

(The economy point is to the fore, you will observe.) 

One of our objects is to educate the public as to the educational 
side of library work through the Press—but the Press in some cases 
needs educating first with regard to the national importance of 
libraries. Let me say here that many newspapers, both in London 
and the provinces, are very helpful to the Public Library Movement, 


i 
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and we wish to express our appreciation to these enlightened journals 


for the assistance so freely given. 

But, alas, there are others. 

Only quite recently a paper in Yorkshire (we won't name it ; 
it doesn’t deserve a free advertisement) stated that it very much 
doubted whether the local Council “‘ had just now any right to 
spend money on books.”” Just imagine— 

A Library without the books : 
A paradox complete. 

A baker’s shop without the bread, 
A butcher’s without meat. 


We question very much whether the Council has any right 
to spend money on newspapers either—we mean of this type. A 
paper which does not support Libraries has no right to receive any 
support from the Libraries. That Library Authority might cease 
to subscribe for the numerous copies it takes for its various Reading 
Rooms, and thus save enough money to buy a new book or two. 
Surely it is puny-minded on the part of a newspaper to advocate 
non-purchase of books when it should know the value of literature. 
We could forgive a costermonger for saying it, but not a newspaper. 

Mr. Fisher said recently : “‘ For the past few months the Press 
has been full of allusions to proposed ‘ cuts’ in education. Public 
opinion has been enlisted upon the side now of educational expen- 
diture, now of retrenchment.’”’ There is something to be said against 
this change of front. Now, after all this general propaganda 
about economy, we hope the Press will see its way clear to give a 
helping hand to the Public Library—which Mr. Fisher aptly des- 
cribes as “ The People’s University.” 

Sir Charles Higham, M.P., said recently: “ Publicity is the 
motive power of trade’’—and some of us believe that it is an 
important factor in our work of the future. 

If Necessity is the Mother of Invention, then Publicity is the 
Father of Popularity. 

Think of the thousands of pounds spent annually upon publicity. 
Why, there is a Growers’ £12,000 Publicity Scheme to boom 
tomatoes. The Library Association has a Publicity Scheme, but 
it hasn’t £12,000. 

You may remember the story of the newly-wedded couple. 
Two weeks after the wedding the husband met an old friend, who 
inquired how married life suited him. “Oh, all right,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ only my wife’s always asking me for money.” “ Why, 
what does she do with the money you give her ? ” asked the friend. 
Whereupon the husband replied: ‘‘ Well, you see, I haven’t given 
her any yet.”’ 

Well, the Publicity Committee has not had any money granted 
to it yet, so we're doing our best to carry on for the present without. 
(Economy again.) 

We specially want the co-operation of the Branch Associations, 
and we are issuing a circular-letter to each body showing the lines 

upon which each Branch can usefully operate in its particular area. 
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This publicity is directed to help the Library Movement 

nationally ; and will thereby further the interests of every library 
locally. 
The Publicity Committee is issuing a pamphlet on “ Public 
Libraries and Education,” embodying the opinions of leading educa- 
tionists. We want every Library Authority to order and distribute 
copies throughout their respective districts—at public meetings 
of all kinds. 

The Publicity Committee has been favoured with the 
co-operation of certain literary knights. Just as of old knights rode 
forth to champion the cause of the oppressed, so to-day various 
literary knights have come forward to champion the cause of the 
Public Libraries. Sir James Barrie, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Hall Caine, Sir Owen Seaman, and others 
have kindly acceded to our request and have specially written 
statements to help us in our publicity campaign. 

Sir Gilbert Parker stated: ‘‘As for Public Libraries, the extent 
to which they are used is profound evidence of their value. There 
is no man of sense who would not advocate and support these steps 
to a higher life, for that is what libraries are.” 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote that ‘‘ The true key to under- 
standing is the key of a Library.”’ Is it economy to deny the public 
the full use of such akey ? we ask. And the answer is in the negative. 

The collected views of these eminent men were published in 
the Times Literary Supplement, and reprinted elsewhere; and 
numerous other articles have appeared in various other papers to 
advance our views. There was a full-page article in Public Opinion, 
headed by our slogan: ‘‘ The Public Library exists for the Public 
Service.” 

But we want every paper to give us a helping hand. 

We don’t believe that people buy certain newspapers merely 
to obtain cheap insurance, nor solely for racing intelligence. We 
have a great opinion of the power of the Press; and we appeal 
to the Press of the land to help us to “ broadcast "’ our views as 
to the value and possibilities of Public Libraries in the educational 
and social advancement of the people. 

When once the public fully realises the services that can be 
rendered to them through the Libraries, there will be no question 
of inadequate provision. When there is any more “ cutting ” let 
the newspapers influence opinion in other directions than libraries 
—let them urge these ‘ economists” to leave the libraries alone. 

Let them remember that Mesopotamia used to be a blessed 
word, and that Economy is another word, but not so blessed ! 
Let them forget Economy where Public Libraries are con- 
cerned, and substitute such words as “ Support,” “ADVANCEMENT,” 
“ PROGRESS.” 

Our campaign may not benefit the immediate present, but we 
are “‘ futurists ’’—not artistically, but inasmuch as we are planning 
for the immediate future, so that whenever the question of Economy 
is raised again the answer from Press, Public, and all disciples of 
Progress will be—in clarion voice—‘‘ But not at the expense of 
Public Libraries.” 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

It is ages since I wrote to you, and ages since you honoured 
these columns with one of your effusions. Why this long silence, 
Callimachus ? Make us acquainted with your thoughts. If you 
can’t write—if your hand is too shaky with—call it “ old age ’’— 
buy yourself a wireless set. Which brings me to my subject, without 
more ado. If I could have resisted the temptation to make a bad 
pun I shouldn't have made even that much ado. However— 

I’ve just been reading a paragraph in some local paper. I’m 
afraid I can’t be more specific. The whole issue was sent to me, 
but as I sat and smoked and thought of something to write to you 
about I used up as pipe lighters the whole of that paper excepting 
the blue-marked paragraph which I propose to discuss. So while 
1 cannot, | much regret, give full credit to the enterprising library 
authority mentioned in the paragraph, I will escape, I hope, the 
charge of poking fun at any pefinite town instead of at an idea. Not 
that Lam exactly poking fun—but you'd better read the paragraph:— 

‘“ The Public Libraries Committee is alive to the possibilities 
of wireless broadcasting and is having a report prepared on the 
local aspect of the subject. If the matter is to be taken up at all 
by the town as a town it would seem as if the Libraries Committee 
is the most appropriate body, being responsible for the dissemina- 
tion of news and knowledge. When broadcasting and listening-in 
become, as they surely will, a feature of our ordinary life, what more 
natural than that common facilities should be provided for the 
townsfolk, just as reading rooms and libraries are provided ? 
Questions of accommodation and expense would have to be considered, 
but, given some enthusiasm, there is no reason why |somewhere— 
torn off] should not be a pioneer in this something—torn off].” 

Eratosthenes and I, alas, oh, Callimachus, have forfeited our 
slender claims to be worthy of attention. Only a few short moons 
have waned—and a few short candles waxed—since we were dis- 
cussing the topic of the 

PLEASANT NEWSROOM, 
plants and pots and spittoons and all complete. And we were so 
lacking in foresight, so ignorant of the striding progress of science, 
that we thought of newsrooms as places to which people came to 
read. We thought of newspaper stands and the lighting of our 
rooms, whereas, had we been up to date, we should have discussed 
their acoustic properties and made involved comparisons of the 
latest tvpes of 

BABBLING MACHINE. 

At least we decided, Eratosthenes and I, that the newsroom 
should be separate from the reference—or definitely “ reading ’’— 
room. But though we jest, the babbling machine will come. The 
pace of this world accelerates day by day. It may now satisfy the 
ordinary man to get his news within a few hours—excepting, of 
course, those most important of all news, football and racing results 
—but the time will come when that which happened ten minutes 
ago is material for the historian. I am quite prepared to believe 
in an age of tape machines, babbling machines, and other mysterious 
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mechanism for forcing a man to do twenty times as much work as 
he can do now ; the only thing I am doubtful about is that mankind 
will survive the pace. Is it not an extraordinary thing, Callimachus, 
that every invention that saves time in the execution of any task, 
instead of saving time for the man who does it makes him hurry 
more? But that is not the point, just at the moment, Let us not 
worry our heads about the future. The present problem is ‘‘ Shall 
a library bother its head about such things as wireless sets, and if 
not, why not ?”’ 

Although there is no man living, I think, who believes more 
than I in the value of extension work, I must admit that this proposal 
does not appeal to me. It is surely not the work of a librarv authority 
to prepare a report on the local aspect of the wireless broadcasting. 
I wouldn't like to say off-hand whose work it is, but it isn’t ours. 
It is, of course, not only permissable but desirable that the library 
should help all who are interested, in the same way that we help a 
man who wants to decide between Margate and Biarritz for a 
holiday, or who wants to increase the laying capacity of his hens. 
But we would not feel called upon to prepare a report on the local 
influences upon that laying capacity, to investigate the effect of 
the hard water upon the formation of eggshell or to account for the 
absence of vitamines in the corn sold by local dealers. It’s not our 
job. Our job is quite big enough, without any of these 

BUCKSHEE STUNTS.” 

This newspaper says that, as it is “ responsible for the dis- 
semination of news and knowledge,” “ the library committee is the 
most appropriate body to take up this matter.’’ As soon say that 
we should “ take up ’’ the question of the present high cost of books. 
We'd like to. But it isn’t our job. No. When the wireless service 
is so well developed that the news-service provided is of such value 
as to form a necessary part of a library provision, when it is as 
essential to supplement the newspaper with the babbling machine 
as it is now essential to supplement the weekly review with the 
newspaper, then we will give the matter our attention ; then we will 
bring out a new edition of Brown with a chapter on babbling 
machines; then we will see that the wireless service is the best 
available, as we now endeavour to exhibit newspapers as soon as 
possible after publication. In the meantime let us stick to our last 
and not try to combine tanning with cobbling. 

Let us turn then from the things we shouldn’t do to the things 
we should. Dr. Baker, in his new book, gives a list of them, which 
list will serve a double purpose—that of providing a definite pro- 
gramme for each library authority, and of showing the public 
what we can do with encouragement and support. Some Labour 
leaders have just published a book called ‘““ What We Want—and 
Why.” This book by a Library leader could well be called 

“ WHat You WANT—anD Way,” 
the “ what ’’ being an efficient library service. Dr. Baker has 
written a book that has long been wanting—one addressed not so 
much to the librarian (though it will be of great interest and value 
to him) as to the intelligent public, the by no means inconsiderable 
body of those who want to know about our aims, our difficulties, 
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and our achievements. Dr. Baker has contributed splendidly to 
the publicity campaign. 

But I have a grudge against him. Ever since, over a year ago, 
this book was announced I have chuckled in anticipation of the 
bones I would have to pick—and there aren’t any. There is nothing 
in the book with which I cannot agree, no controversial matter that 
is not presented in the fairest possible way. Even the co-ordination 
and nationalisation programme is so tempered with the realisation 
of obstacles that I am being converted—because it is regarded 
as an ideal rather than an immediate possibility. Why then the 
grudge ? Only because it is always simpler to fill one’s page with 
objections than with the expression of one’s approval. 

I have only one very minor complaint to make—that the 
illustrations are with only one exception (but I am speaking from 
memory as I've “ passed on "’ my copy of the book) of non-municipal 
libraries. To most of his readers the municipal library is of the 
most immediate importance, to the municipal library the bulk of 
the book is devoted, and whereas it is easy to find elsewhere the 
illustrations of the libraries given (or similar ones) we are all (speak- 
ing for the general public) eager to see the interior of those delightful 
children’s rooms which we are too old now, and too shy, to enter, 
and so one. But this is a minor point. 

Well, Callimachus, with this I will bid you farewell. 

ARISTONYMOUS. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘“ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[ Readers are invited to send us items oj news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

DunpDEE Library Committee has decided to introduce the open- 

access system at the Arthurstone Branch. The system will also, 

most likely, be put into operation in the new Broughty Ferry 

Library when it is opened. 

The MANCHESTER Libraries Committee is once more con- 
sidering the needs of the young reader. Since 1919 there has been 
a young people’s room at the Bradford District Library, and in the 
course of a week or twothere will be similar departments at the libraries 
at Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Didsbury, Crmpsall, and Rochdale Road. 

This development of library work is not an experiment new 
to Manchester. On the contrary, the first reading room for children 
was opened during the period of the cotton famine, when so many 
young folk thronged the adults’ reading rooms that the authorities 
considered it advisable to make an attempt at segregation. In 
1878 the provision of special reading rooms for children had become 
accepted as an article of policy. Before 1914 there were fifteen 
or sixteen reading rooms for children in the city, and the appeal 
which they made to the juvenile bookman may be gauged from the 
fact that considerably more than half-a-million volumes a year 
were issued from their shelves. Under the stress of war-time 
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conditions all this good work was suspended, and it was not begun 
again until the end of 1919, when the young people’s room in the 
Bradford district was re-opened. In the course of the next few 
weeks four more rooms will be re-opened, so that there is still a 
good deal of lost ground to recover. The Committee has now had 
an opportunity for making a critical examination of past achieve- 
ments, and of beginning again with a clean slate. It has to be 
admitted that the old experiments were not entirely satisfactory. 
They succeeded in so far as they took children out of the streets 
and brought them into contact with healthy books. But the old 
system left the children to range unguided in the fields of literature 
—a great and enticing adventure, but one by which not every 
young reader can profit without some assistance. 

The old plan was to appeal to numbers. The new scheme is 
more intensive. In essence, it is an attempt to co-ordinate the 
work of the schools and the libraries. In future tickets to use the 
young people’s reading rooms will be distributed among selected 
scholars by the teachers. The new reading rooms will be attractively 
furnished, every effort being made to banish the appearance and 
atmosphere of the class-room. There will be places in which children 
can nestle down to their books. The books will be on open shelves 
so that the young people may choose freely on their own initiative. 
Personal choice will be regarded as all-important. At the same 
time, a trained assistant will be in attendance to help the readers. 
The assistant’s function will be, not to dictate a choice of books 
but to guide the inexperienced reader in the choice he wishes to 
exercise, to encourage any intellectual interest a young person may 
manifest, and to stimulate the individual bent. ‘To make readers,” say 
the expert advisers of the Committee, “is to make the education in the 
schools effective, and is a large part of the making of a good citizen.” 
Thus, in a sentence, the whole object of the scheme is summarised. 

Speaking at the formal opening of the open access system of 
the SHEFFIELD Central Lending Library, Sir Henry Hadow, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, said that there was almost as much 
difference between a library with open access and a closed library 
as there was between a closed library and none at all. It more 
than doubled the usefulness of such an institution to give the readers 
free access to the books. He had, he said, been engaged in the 
business of education now for over forty years, and he was quite 
convinced that there was no instruction and education comparable 
to that of a well-chosen and well-ordered library. 

From the WESTHOUGHTON Public Library we have received a 
neat little four-page card “folder” giving a “Select List of Books 
in the Public Library on Poultry Keeping.” Judging by the large 
percentage of recent books given, we would judge this section to 
be most creditably up to date. 

The NorTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE Education Committee, 
to whom the County Council had referred the question of adoption 
of the Public Libraries Act in the Borough, consider that the adop- 
tion of the Acts was very desirable, but, having regard to existing 
financial conditions, the present time was inopportune. Another 
case of jam to-morrow ! 


Messrs. W. & R. Holmes, of Dunlop St., 
Glasgow, and Yorkshire St., Rochdale, 
execute Contracts in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Their Library Department 
is highly-organised to give service with 
promptitude and efficiency. Place your 
orders for current literature, remainders, 
and second-hand books with them, and 
get the benefit of their economic service. 
All consignments carriage paid to 
destination. 

3-11, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, 
and at 95, Yorkshire St., Rochdale. 


TO VISITORS AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 


Library Association’ s Conference 


HELD AT CARDIFF 33 SEPTEMBER, 1922, 
Stay at THE ESPLANADE HOTEL, PENARTH, 


Overlooking the Bristol Channel—within 3 miles of Cardiff. 
RESERVE ROOMS EARLY. 


BOOKS. 


Second-hand, New and *‘As New" Copies at Lowest Prices. 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 

Some of our DEPARTMENTS. -Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, Law 
and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and Art, Music and 
Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and First Editions, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian Books. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., Giving Cross Road, LONDON.” 


Telegrams—Foy.isra, Ox. LONDON. 


. BOOK-PLATES FOR LIBRARIES 


We have special facilities for executing fine steel engraved Book-Plates. 
Librarians interested should write for particulars to:— 


GRAFTON & CO., COPTIC HOUSE, 7 & 8 COPTIC ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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CARDIFF CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 18tH—22np, 1922. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY. 
MORNING— 
Officia! welcome by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff at the City Hall. 
Address by the President Elect, Mr. John Ballinger, M.A., C.B.E. 
Addresses by Mr. H. Avery Tipping, of Mounton, Chepstow, and 
Mr. Herbert M. Vaughan, of Llangoedmore, Cardiganshire. 
AFTERNOON, at the University College— 
The Cardiff School Libraries, by Alderman H. M. Thompson, M.A., J.P. 
School Library work in Elementary Schools, by Mr. H. Crabtree, 
Headmaster of Severn Road Council School. 
School Library Work in Secondary Schools, by Mr. F. J. Mathias, B.A., 
of Howard Gardens Municipal Secondary School. 
Libraries and the Teaching of English, by Mr. E. Green, Halifax. 


WEDNESDAY. 
MORNING— 
Public Libraries and Adult Education, by Mr. H. J. Laski, Vice- 
President of the Brit. Inst. of Adult Education. 
A Student’s View of Public Libraries, by Mr. Eric Thomas, of the 
University College, London. 
AFTERNOON 
Miners’ Libraries, by Mr. T. I. Mardy Jones. 
Ships’ Libraries, by Mr. Albert Mansbridge. 
Music Libraries, by Dr. Walford Davies. 


THURSDAY. 
MORNING—Bookmen and Public Libraries. 
FRIDAY. 
MORNING—Annual Business meeting. 
AFTERNOON— 


Celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Cardiff Public Library, 
when addresses will be given by Dr. Cowley (Bodley’s Librarian) 
and others. 


PROVISIONAL LOCAL PROGRAMME. 
MONDAY. 
Reception at the Central Library by the Local Reception Committee. 
Shakespearean Music and Madrigal Singing. 


TUESDAY. 
AFTERNOON—-Visit to Cardiff Castle. 
EVENING— 
Reception at the City Hall by the Lord Mayor. Dancing 9 p.m.— 
1.30 a.m. 
WEDNESDAY. 
AFTERNOON—Visit to Cardiff Docks. 
EVENING— 
Performance of three short dramas by the Gwaelod-y-Garth Dramatic 
Society :—* Second Childhood " (R. G. Berry); ‘“‘A Frosty Night ” 


(R. G. Berry) ; “ William ”’ ( John Phillips) ; with Penillion Singing 
(singing to the Harp) in the intervals. 
THURSDAY. 
AFTERNOON— 
Excursion to the Vale of Glamorgan, visiting Llantwit Major and other 
places of interest. Tea at Cowbridge. 
FRIDAY. 
MORNING~-— Visit to Llandaff Cathedral. 
EVENING—Entertainment at Roath Park. 
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Boots Book-Lovers Library 


will be represented at the 


oF Booxs 
to be held in connection with 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


AT CARDIFF 


Librarians are cordially invited to inspect the display of books 
recently withdrawn from circulation 
and offered for sale. 


DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY ! 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Lid. 


REVIEWS 


LIBRARY REPORTs. 


ISLINGTON (METROPOLITAN BorouGH).—Report of the Public 
Libraries Committee, April Ist, 1919—March 3lst, 1922. 

CuIEF LIBRARIAN: William J. Harris. No statement of income 
and expenditure given. Stock : Adult—lending, 76, 999 ; reference, 
10,671 ; Juvenile—lending, 12,444 ; Reference, 734 ; total, 100,848. 
Issues, 1921-2, 1,052,914, of which 279,431 were reference. 


This is, without a doubt, the most attractive annual report we have 
received from an English public library for many years; and, furthermore, 
it records some wonderful work and astonishing improvements. This may 
seem an extravagant statement—that it is not so is at once made clear when 
we state that the total issues for the three years under review form this 
remarkable series : 585,368, 642,563, and 1,052,914. Of the million and more 
books issued in the last year, only 47 per cent. were fiction, and 202,059 were 
issued to children. 

To those of us who look, with invariable success, for proofs of the worth 
of “library extension "’ activities, it is gratifying to find that this period of 
development has been one in which attention has been paid to those means 
of attracting readers (and at the same time providing education and recreaiion, 
that is worth while for its own sake) that are every year being more and 
more commonly recognised as legitimate items in the library programme. 
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Among these activities, instituted during this period, are free lectures, talks 
to boys and girls, dramatic readings to children, the regular publication of 
a bulletin, the issue of a ‘‘ Reader’s handbook,”’ visits of the older scliolars to 
the libraries before school-leaving age, a picture collection, provision of books 
for the blind, affiliation with the Central Library for Students, and the organ- 
ization of a local collection. All these are in operation at many other libraries ; 
some, eé.g., Croydon, have been carrying out the whole programme for some 
years. But in these libraries the extension work has been developed from 
year to year, whereas at Islington we have a unique opportunity of noting 
the effects of a mass attack upon the reading public. Islington has always 
been a pioneer library in many ways. Even before this great three years, 
we have always known Islington to be among the most progressive and most 
used of the metropolitan libraries—now we see that even the best of us can 
do much better. Mr. Harris, quite apart from all that is due from his own 
people, has earned our thanks for showing the possibilities open to us. No 
doubt, too, he, in turn, owes much to the work of his staff, for only an enthu- 
siastic and competent staff could keep pace with such progress, and his com- 
mittee, the chairman of which, in this report, shows himself to be well 
acquainted with the value of library work, and imbued with a fine appreciation 
of the place in a town’s life of this ‘‘ democratic institution,’”’ as he describes 
the public library. 

The report, which is written throughout in such a way as to appeal to 
every member of an interested public, is illustrated with a number of photo- 
graphs of the various buildings. 


BULLETINS. 

The May issue of the Bulletin of the British Library of Political 
Science contains the nineteenth of the series of select bibliographies— 
this being devoted to “ Trade Boards ”’ and being compiled by Miss 
I. A. Blackwell, Curator of the Pamphlet Collection. 


SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue Annual Meeting of the Scottish Library Association, held in 
the City Chambers, Dunfermline, on June 8th, was attended by 
120 members and associates. 

Provost Norval, in extending, on behalf of the Corporation, a 
cordial welcome to the Association, spoke of the powerful influence 
of the public library for social betterment. It had become, he said, 
a necessary complement to education, and the more efficient the 
library administration in a community, the more would that 
efficiency be reflected in the stability and character of the com- 
munity. They had met in the native town of Dr. Carnegie, who 
appreciated the immense advantages of the public library and who 
gave of his wealth in order that his ideals might be realised. Possibly 
the environment that day would stimulate the members of the 
Association to an enhanced appreciation of the importance of their 
profession. The status of the librarian had not in the past received 
that recognition to which it was entitled, and it was to be admitted 
that unattractive as their calling might be from a mere salary 
point of view, it had not prevented them from putting their whole 
heart into the work. The results were now being made manifest 
—there had been a marked improvement in the status and remunera- 
tion of librarianship, and he was confident that in the course of time 
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it would receive from the public and the authorities recognition 
that would satisfy their most ardent aspirations. 


Sir John Ross, LL.D., Chairman of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust and the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, associated 
himself, as the representative of the Trustees, with the civic welcome. 
Speaking of Dr. Carnegie’s benefactions as administered by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Sir John said that while the 
Trustees knew a good deal about libraries and their finances, they 
had not often the same knowledge of the personalities of those 
who administered them, and he was gratified by the opportunities 
afforded by the meeting. The last 10 or 12 years had seen much 
accomplished towards obtaining for librarians their rightful place 
among the professions, and although formal acknowledgement 
had perhaps not yet been made, it was coming. A great deal 
depended upon how they, as librarians, conducted the work of their 
libraries. 

The President of the Association, Mr. John Minto, M.A., 
replying on behalf of the members, said that knowing Dunfermline’s 
reputation in matters educational, and her unique position in the 
library world as the headquarters of Carnegie Trust, they looked 
upon their welcome as something more than an ordinary act of 
civic courtesy. They found in it an expression of interest and 
sympathy with the work in which they, as an association, were 
engaged, and they were grateful accordingly. 
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Proceeding to his presidential address, Mr. Minto briefly 
reviewed the developments in the Scottish library movement during 
the past year. He referred to the enquiries into the conditions of 
service in Scottish public libraries undertaken by the Council of 
the Association, and to the disappointing response to their requests 
for information—particularly from those authorities which would 
be most likely to benefit from the results of such investigation. 


Referring to the partially successful outcome of the negotia- 
tions between the Government and the Faculty of Advocates 
regarding the position of the Advocates’ Library, Mr. Minto said 
that the amount of £2,000 announced as a grant towards the main- 
tenance of the library appeared somewhat meagre in comparison 
with those made to the national libraries of Wales and Ireland 
and those recommended for Oxford and Cambridge. Its chief 
value was, however, in the implied recognition of the Advocates’ 
Library as the nucleus of a national library for Scotland. 


On the question of publicity work the President urged the 
necessity of keeping the purpose of the public library ever before 
the public, and emphasised’ the duty of the Association and its 
individual members in that connection. Now that increased rating 
powers had been obtained authorities must be persuaded to use 
those powers, and the public must be convinced that they are 
getting value for their money. 

Colonel J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Secretary to the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, addressed the meeting on “‘ The 
Scottish Central Library for Students: its Policy and Purpose.” 
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Colonel Mitchell reviewed the principles of the rural library service 
as initiated by the Trust, and traced its development during the 
last six years, Arising out of the experiences of that period, the 
Trust had extablished a Central Library for Students, the purpose 
of which would be to supplement the resources of Scottish County 
Library stocks by the provision of advanced or expensive works, 
which, by reason of their limited appeal or their cost, should not 
properly be a charge on the county funds. (It is understood that 
Colonel Mitchell’s address is to be printed, and, in view of the 
importance of the subject and his exhaustive treatment of it— 
to which, it is felt, a précis could not do justice—it is thought 
undesirable to summarise it here.) 


At the close of the Forenoon Session, the Association was 
entertained to lunch in the City Hotel by the Corporation of Dun- 
fermline and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—Sir John Ross 
presiding. 

At the Afternoon Session, Dean of Guild Buchanan, on behalf 
of the Town Council of Stirling, extended a cordial invitation to 
the Association to make that town the venue of the Annual Meeting 
in 1923. The Hon Secretary was directed to convey to the Stirling 
Town Council the thanks and acceptance of the Association, and 
it was remitted to the Council to make the necessary arrangements. 


The arrangements for a course of lectures on library practice, 
to be given in Glasgow during the week commencing October 2nd 


were detailed by Mr. S. A. Pitt, who appealed for the support of 
those engaged in the library service and for the interest of library 
authorities. 

The Annual Report of the Council, submitted by the President, 
seconded by Mr. J. M. Leighton, Greenock, was adopted unanimously. 


The report of the Auditors—Messrs. R. Wilson and D. White, 
Edinburgh—was approved. 

On the motion of Mr. D. E. Edward, Ayr, a vote of thanks was 
accorded the Auditors, who were appointed again for the current year. 


The following motion, submitted by Mr. R. D. MacLeod, 
Glasgow, seconded by Mr. R. Bain, Glasgow, was adopted : 
“That this meeting is of opinion that publicity work is 
desirable in the interests of the Scottish hbrary movement, 
and requests the Council to consider the advisability of 
appointing a Publicity Committee.”’ 

On the motion of Dr. A. H. Millar, Dundee, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded the Town Clerk and his staff for excellent local 
arrangements and for the accommodation for the meeting. 

Subsequently the members visited the Public Library and an 
exhibition of rural library appliances and stationery in the Rural 
Library Repository. 

The day’s programme was concluded by a visit to Pittencrieff 
Glen, where the members were the guests of.the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust at tea.—EpGar H. Parsons, Hon. Sec. 


Have you had your Copy of the 


Gaylord Hfustrated Catalogue? 


IF 80, please for pices of he Libeary 
you think would be most eseful 


IF NOT, send for a copy {over gp )—it contains many 
things that will interest 


For instance, 


PAMPBLET BINDERS. 


YOU NEED THESE IN YOUR LIBRARY. — 
Quality—Three grades, pressboard, photomount, and lichoanaaey- 
Capacity——To hold from one to six pamphlets each. 
Size—Ali sizes from 5 by Vins. to by 17ins. 
Price—4s. to 40s, per doz. to size and quality’ 


For further details and samples write to : 


GRAFTON & CO., 


COPTIC HOUSE, 7 8 COPTIC STREET, 
W.C.1. 
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REDUCTION IN COST OF LIBRARY BINDING. 


Send for Ritey’s Latest Price List. 


REPLAGEMENT GATALOGUE, over 9,000 Titles, 


From 9d. to 1/3 per volume saved by 
—— ordering from our Catalogue. —— 


The Sewing and Binding of every book GUARANTEED. 


Books handsewn by varied methods to suit quality 
of paper. 
Trained staff constantly employed on LIBRARY WORK. 


PROMPT SERVICE. CARRIAGE PAID. 


B, RILEY & CO., LTD,, Fox St., HUDDERSFIELD, 


Now Ready. — 7s. Gd. net. 
The Coptic Series. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
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